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BRITISH NAVAL PROGRESS. 

BY ARCHIBALD S. HUBD. 



In spite of the great expenditure which Great Britain has made 
on her navy in the past decade, her position on the seas has, rela- 
tively, not improved. She has reached equality in battle-ships 
with the two next greatest Powers with a margin for contin- 
gencies, which is the standard of strength of the British Ad- 
miralty; but, since this standard was adopted in 1889, the condi- 
tions upon which it was framed have changed. Then there were 
only two serious rivals, Prance and Kussia ; while to-day there is, 
in addition, the navy of Germany, flanking the British Isles, to 
be reckoned with, not to mention the fast-increasing power afloat 
of the United States. Germany has felt the ruling hand and re- 
sponded to the naval enthusiasm of her " War Lord " ; and she 
has also completed the Kiel Canal, which gives her access to the 
North Sea and renders her a far more menacing neighbor to Eng- 
land than she was when her comparatively insignificant forces in 
the Baltic and at Wilhelmshaven were separated. The United 
States has experienced the tingle of victory over one of the proud- 
est nations of Europe, and the fascination of imperialism and 
events in Venezuela in 1895 and 1903 have given the Eepublic a 
strong navy and will give her a yet stronger. As President Boose- 
velt has insisted again and again, the Monroe Doctrine requires 
at its back a powerful fleet. 

Belatively to the progress of rivals in the world's naval handi- 
cap, Great Britain does not on paper occupy as strong a position 
as she did. 

This may be illustrated by the latest return of the British 
authorities,* from which it appears that the number of ships of 
each country built and building is as indicated in the following 

* Issued May 25, 1903. 
vol. OLXXvn. — no. 562. 25 
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tables, in which the numbers of vessels now building or on order 
are given in parentheses : 

Battle-ships. 

First class. Second class. Third class. Total built. 

Great Britain 42(15) 4 2 48 

France 19(7) 8(1) 1 ) . fi 

Russia 13(8) 4 If * D 

Germany 12 (8) 4 12 28 

Italy 12(6) — 5 17 

United States 10(14) 1 — 11 

Japan 6 1 — 7 

Cruisers. 

Armored. , Protected. Unprotected. Total built. 

Great Britain 18(23) 105(9)* 10 133 

France 9 ( 14) 40 1 ) 79 

Russia 8 11 (5)t 3 j" iL 

Germany 2(4) 19(7)t 20 41 

Italy 5(1) 16 -- 21 

United States 2(11) 16(6)§ 11 29 

Japan 6 18 (3)1f 9 33 

Torpedo Craft. 

Torpedo-Boat Torpedo- Subma- 

Destroyers. Boats. rines. i 

Great Britain 112(34) 85(5) 5(14) 

France , 14(23) 247(43) 15(43) 

Russia 48 («) 132(7) —(2) 

Germany 28 ( 10) 93 (— ) — 

ltalv 11(2) 145(8) 1(3) 

United States 14(6) 27(4) 3(5) 

Japan 17(2) 67(18) — 

In addition, each of the Great Powers has coast-defence ships, 
vessels only able to operate near bases and as a rule of inferior 
fighting capacity: Great Britain, 2; France, 14; Eussia, 13; Ger- 
many, 11; United States, 15; Japan, 2; and Eussia has three 
building. It being England's traditional policy to search out the 
enemy in his own ports, these coast-defence ships might affect the 
issue of an encounter. In the British Two-Power Standard of 
strength, account is taken only of battle-ships, since of cruisers 
she needs a large number to protect her over-sea commerce. 

* England is building two second and seven third - class protected 
cruisers. 

t Russia has in hand three first-class protected cruisers and two of 
the second class. 

% Germany's new protected cruisers are all of the third class. 

§ The United States is building six second-class protected cruisers. 

\ One of the new Japanese protected cruisers is of the second class 
and the other two of the third. 
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In battle-ships built Great Britain has a slight superiority over 
France and Eussia combined, and each British vessel is of greater 
displacement and presumably of better fighting capacity; but in 
comparison with the Dual Alliance she has one battle-ship less 
under construction, while the United States alone has fourteen 
battle-ships building to the British fifteen, and Germany has 
eight, and is actually completing them for sea quicker than is the 
case in England. 

This is not quite an accurate summary of the situation, because 
the Eussian fleet is increasingly concentrated in the Par East, 
where England and Japan, if not the United States, would stand 
shoulder to shoulder in any probable cause of conflict. Conse- 
quently, Eussia's fleet is divided into three parts, one in the Ear 
East, one in the Black Sea, and one in the Baltic, and a widely dis- 
tributed naval force is at a disadvantage, especially when, as in 
the case of Eussia, the three sections are not linked by bases from 
which to draw supplies of coal. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
keeps only four of her forty-eight battle-ships outside the Eng- 
lish Channel and the Mediterranean. While it is true, therefore, 
that the British navy is weaker relatively to the progress which 
has been made by the other Great Powers, she is not so badly off 
as the figures quoted would suggest. A noteworthy fact is the 
indication that the pendulum, which a few years ago seemed 
to be swinging towards a British fleet, equal to the combined fleets 
of any three European Powers, has an inclination to return. The 
hot fever shows distinct signs of giving place to a cold fit, in 
part no doubt due to the financial burden of the late war and the 
rapid increase in all branches of national expenditure. 

In quite another direction a remarkable awakening has taken 
place, and this has been an almost clear gain. For this the Brit- 
ish people have to thank, in a large measure, the example set 
on a small scale by the German navy, methodical, determined, and 
practical. In the Naval Bill of 1900 which authorized the aug- 
mentation of the German fleet now in progress, this statement is 
made : " Our endeavors must be directed towards compensating 
for this superiority (of some other individual Powers) by the in- 
dividual training of the crews, and by tactical training by practice 
in large bodies." 

" Quality, not quantity," is the watchword of the German navy. 
In the British Isles it has at last been understood that the 
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mere possession of ships will not suffice to achieve victory, that 
the trained human element — the student of war, the admiral in 
command of each squadron, the captain in the conning-tower con- 
trolling his ship, the executive and engineering officers at their 
several posts, the men behind the guns and in the magazines sup- 
plying shell and ammunition as swiftly as it can be fired — will in- 
fluence the result of battle possibly more than a mere superiority 
in warlike material, and that behind the battle fleets must be an 
organization for war. It has been recognized that fast, straight 
shooting, not bright brass-work and pretty paint, is the essential 
precedent to victory, and that to increase the efficiency of the ad- 
mirals and captains and the men at the guns and in the maga- 
zines is to add to the striking power of a navy more effectually 
than by building additional ships. President Roosevelt has ad- 
mitted that there is a great difference in fighting capacity between 
certain races, but, he added : 

" When the day of battle comes, the difference of race will be as noth- 
ing when compared with differences in thorough and practical training 
in advance. The victory in any contest will go to the man or nation 
that has earned it by thorough preparation. This preparation was ab- 
solutely necessary in the days of sailing ships; but the need for it is 
even greater now, if it is intended to get full benefit from the delicate 
and complicated mechanism of the formidable war-ships of the present 
day." 

These words tell the secret of victory ashore and afloat, and es- 
pecially afloat; and it is in this spirit that naval policy in Eng- 
land is being shaped. It is seen that the day may come when, in 
face of financial stress and keen rivalry, a navy planned on the 
generous scale of the past may be unattainable, and therefore 
what is lacking in quantity must be compensated for in the 
quality of material and highly trained personnel. Slowly, in 
British fashion, the administration and the fleet are adopting 
the motto of the great gunnery school at Whale Island, Ports- 
mouth : "Si vis pacem, para helium." Ten, even three, years ago, 
these words signified little; but month by month they are gain- 
ing fresh meaning, and policy is being moulded in accordance 
with their teaching. 

On these lines much remains to be done, but much, very much, 
has been accomplished. Probably it is not too much to say that, 
compared with fifteen years ago, almost every ship in the fleet 
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is of twice the fighting value that it was. The Admiralty has 
been not merely reorganized, but electrified into new life; the 
new fleet which has been built at a cost of over one hundred 
millions, sterling, has been placed in a state of " war readiness " ; 
a new scheme for training officers and men for the complex ships 
of to-day, rather than for the old sailing ships of yesterday, has 
been introduced; and into the old bones of service-tradition and 
custom has been breathed a vitalizing spirit. Every detail in the 
control, organization, distribution, and equipment of the British 
navy has been searchingly reviewed. In the spring of the new 
century, the fleet has been spring-cleaned. 

It is not until an effort is made to count the gain of the past 
few years — there has been no loss of the old spirit of the officers 
and men of Nelson's day, the esprit de corps, the willingness to 
take smooth and rough with good humor, the dogged courage and 
the adequate resourcefulness — that one realizes how fast events 
have moved. Putting aside the mere increase of ships and men 
which has proceeded more or less pari passu with the progress 
of other European Powers, much has been done to vindicate the 
mission of each British man-of-war to fight, if need be, and not 
to appear merely pretty and yaehtlike — a temptation in all fight- 
ing forces in charge of men who believe cleanliness to be next to 
godliness, as Anglo-Saxons undoubtedly do. 

In taking stock of Great Britain as a naval Power, much might 
be written about her added strength in the Mediterranean and the 
two new squadrons in her home waters ; but the importance of all 
such actions can be judged only after careful examination of the 
movements of neighboring fleets. After all, the important fact 
is the recognition by the nation and by the naval authorities that 
organization and the training for war of the human element are 
the secret of victory. Not only are all the sea-going squadrons 
and bases in distant waters more adequately supplied than ever 
before, but there has been created and is now being created an 
entirely new fleet of auxiliary ships. For the impulse to this 
end the British people are indebted to the example of the Ameri- 
can people in the late war with Spain, while in one instance a 
hospital ship was the gift of an American citizen, Mr. Baker of 
the Atlantic Transport Co. The Spanish-American War illus- 
trated the need for auxiliaries of various types. It was seen that 
the highest efficiency of the fleet was to be obtained only if ade- 
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quate supplies were forthcoming, colliers with coal, distilling ships 
with pure water, floating bases for small repairs, mother-ships 
for the care and maintenance of destroyers, telegraph ships for 
dealing with ocean cables, floating hospitals for succoring the 
wounded and removing them from the scene of action, and store 
ships for replenishing food and other requirements of an at- 
tacking force. On these lines much has already been accom- 
plished, and year by year further provision is being made for per- 
fecting this auxiliary fleet. In this respect Great Britain stands 
absolutely alone among the European Powers. Apart from the 
colliers of various types which have either been purchased or are 
under charter for use in case of war, the British navy has ac- 
quired or had adapted to their new service the following vessels : 
Distilling ship " Aquarius," the cost of which has been £55,400 ; 
repairing ship "Assistance," with foundry, machine tools, etc., 
built at an expense of £216,216; torpedo-depot ships "Vulcan," 
"Warrior," "Triumph," "Orion," "Audacious," "Invincible," 
and " Leander." Some of these ships are for sea-going duties, 
accompanying the destroyers, while others are of the stationary 
type, serving as bases to which torpedo craft can go for stores and 
repairs. The battle - ship " Audacious " has had £56,772 spent 
upon her to fit her for her new duties, and a sum exceeding 
£37,000 has been expended on the battle-ship " Invincible," while 
for the cruiser "Leander's" refit £56,511 has been assigned. 
There are, in addition to these, the hospital ship " Maine," now 
doing duty in the Mediterranean, and additional store ships which 
have been purchased or specially built and equipped. Craft are 
provided for in the Estimates for 1903-4 for supplying oil to 
ships at sea which burn this type of fuel. Cable ships, belonging 
to private owners, are under eontract for Admiralty use in time 
of war. Additional hospital ships have been arranged for, and 
will be speedily fitted out when war threatens. 

The provision of these auxiliary ships is one of the most sig- 
nificant features of recent British development; and other vessels 
are to follow. 

Ten years ago, or less, gunnery in the British squadrons was 
largely neglected, and cases have been sworn to of ammunition 
which was thrown overboard so as to avoid the trouble and dirt 
and injury to paint-work consequent on firing it, on the one 
hand, and the explanations following on its return to stores, on 
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the other. A young lieutenant of the fleet, a gunnery enthusiast 
and since promoted to commander, drew attention, in a series of 
anonymous articles in May, 1895, to the neglect of shooting, while 
Captain Percy Scott, in the cruisers " Scylla " and " Terrible," 
showed by his ship's records how startlingly bad the practice made 
with the guns of the fleet had become, and a revolution has been 
effected. Gunnery is no longer shelved. It has become on many 
ships the standard of warlike efficiency, as it should be and will 
be on every ship under the newly awakened official recognition 
of its supreme importance in a fighting-ship. Prom the King 
downwards, every effort is being made to arouse all the officers 
and men in the fleet to a keen emulation of the best records. Quick 
coaling of ships has long been one of the evolutions in which 
the greatest rivalry has been evinced. Competition in filling the 
bunkers with fuel is desirable, since the sooner it is accomplished 
in time of war the sooner the ships will be available to take their 
places in the squadrons for duty. Now gunnery has been raised, 
by public promptings of the authorities, to the chief place in the 
drills of officers and men, and has taken rank even above coaling 
ship. Contrary to all precedent, the British Admiralty have de- 
cided to publish annually a list of ships in their order of merit 
as regards gunnery efficiency, and the King has approved the 
bestowal of a medal upon the men who are returned as the best 
shots with each class of gun in each ship, subject to their perform- 
ances being up to a fixed standard of merit. The medal will be 
the permanent possession of the winner, and in each year that 
he holds this distinction he will be paid a bonus as an official rec- 
ognition, and in addition he will share the prize money as at 
present. It is hoped that publicity of the records and desire for 
the Eoyal medals will lead to an increase in the rivalry for gun- 
nery efficiency, and steps have been taken to insure that the firing 
is carried out in accord with strict service regulations. 

At last the officers and men are to be trained for a mechanical 
navy. Up to the present, they have been fitted for a fleet of 
sailing ships and have learnt an immense amount of the lore of 
an art which has ceased to have any bearing on the conduct of 
war afloat. In future, every officer and every man will be a 
mechanician, and every shred of the old routine which has no in- 
fluence on his future life, either as navigator, gunner, torpedo 
expert, signaller, or trained mechanician, will be banished; while 
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at the Greenwich College a course of study in tactics and strategy 
for senior officers has already more than fulfilled expectations. 

Even at the Admiralty itself, reform has left its mark. In 
1889 there was no Intelligence Department. Now the " Think- 
ing Department" of the administration is a large and well- 
equipped office, which keeps the members of the Board of Ad- 
miralty informed of all that is going on in the navies of the 
world, and devotes attention to the ever-changing problems sug- 
gested by the defence of over-sea commerce and an Empire which 
is distributed over the seas of the world. A new scheme affecting 
the whole Admiralty as a naval War Office is now in course of 
adoption. It aims at securing that " each department at the Ad- 
miralty," to quote the Earl of Selborne, the First Lord, " shall 
at the same time as the fleet is mobilized for war, be able to mob- 
ilize itself for war administration, and that as little as possible 
shall be left for decision when war breaks out: every department 
will expand automatically and know exactly how to ' carry on ' 
without referring to the Board for instructions." This in itself 
is a revolution, for in British history of all the centuries of war- 
fare no naval or military department has ever been ready for 
hostilities. The ports and squadrons are organized on a basis that 
will enable instant expansion to a war footing, and the central 
administration is being modelled in the same mould. 

These and other more detailed achievements in the careful 
preparation for war are of more account than the building of 
skeleton ships, a mob of targets for the guns of any enemy better 
trained. Consequently, in face of many depressing circumstances 
in Europe, the British people have little reason to be discouraged, 
though it may be that in the future the British fleet will not oc- 
cupy its traditional position of numerical superiority in compari- 
son with other Powers, unless the Colonies volunteer more finan- 
cial assistance than they now render. 

In every branch of the British service, a new energetic spirit 
is apparent, and the confident and almost careless attitude handed 
down from the hard-fought battle of Trafalgar is being banished, 
now that the truth is realized that victory in the hour of battle 
will go to the men who win it by constant and thorough training 
in times of peace. 

Archibald S. Hded. 



